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Stress is experienced by college students at 
different educational levels, but colleges can help reduce its 
destructive forms. There are explanations of why students perform 
badly ixnder stress, such as "hypervigilance" (i.e., overstudying for 
an exam) and "premature closure" (i.e., rushing through an exam). 
Situations that are stressful for undergraduates, and for gradviate, 
law, and medical students and residents are cited. Ways to reduce the 
negative aspects of stress (distress), include providing students 
with a feeling of control over their education, giving them 
information about what to expect, and offering feedback regarding 
what can be done to improve their own performance. Students who do 
not feel helpless will adopt their own coping strategies. (LB) 
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Whtt Is Stras and How Docs It Affect Students? 

Stress is any situation thai evokes oeguivethougbts and fedings in a 
person. The same situation is not evocative or stressful for aU people, and 
ail people do not experience the same negative thoughts and feelings wben 
stressed. One model that is useful in uxsdctstandingstressamongstudentstf 
the person-environment modeL According to one variation of this model, 
stressful events can be appraised by an individual as '^challenging'* or 
'^reatenzng''(Lazanis 196^. Wbenstudentsappraisetheireducationasa 
cfaaUenge, stress can bring them a sense of competence and an increased 
capacity to leam. When education is seen as a threat, however, stress can 
didt feelings of helplessness and a foreboding sense of loss. 

A critical issue conceruiig stress among students is its effect on 
learning. The Yerkes-Dodscn ?:jw(iQfM) p ft«tifi«fi>«y h^ mdfvyjitaie undo- 
low and high stress leam the least and that those undei .-noderate stress 
leam the most. A field study (Silver 1968) and laboruory tests (Hockey 
1979) suppon the notion th«t excessive stress is harmful to students' 
perfomanoe. 

Mechanisms that explain why students perform badly under stress 
indude "hyperngjlance" (excessive alertness to a stressful situation 
resulting in panic^for example, oveistudyingfor an exam) aixl '"ptematiue 
dosure* (quickly choosing a solution to end a stressful situation— for 
example, rushing through an exam). 

Whmt Is StKsrfd for UDdcrgndiatcs? 

Students reao to college in a variety of ways. For some students, 
college is stressful because it is an abrupt diange from high schooL For 
others, separation from home is a source of stress. Although some stress is 
necessary for personal growth to occur, the amount of stress can 
overuhelm a student's ability to cope. 

Since World War II, changes in American higher education indude 
growth in the size and complexity of institutions and increased diversity 
among students. A consequence of that rapid growth has been a loss of 
personal anention to students. One measure of excessive stress, that is, 
distress, in college students is the use of mental health services. Although 
some students may bring psychiatric problems to the college campus, 
s>inptoms commonly reported by campus psychiatrists portray a general 
picture of school*related stress, for example, the inability to do school 
work and the fear of academic failure (Ellis 1969). 



A second measure of distress in college students is the dropout rate. 
Although nationwide figures are difficult to obtain, it is <^ 'matf d that 50 
percent of entering freshmen do not finish college four years later (Hirsch 
aixl Keniston 1970). Studies of college dropouts dropping out 

with the averstve side of the "^ght or fCght** formula; that is, students, 
feeling a misrnatch between thcrnsdves and ihdr college, wish to distance 
themselves from the source of stress, the college environment (Falk 1975; 
Hirsdi and Keniston 1970; Katz et aL 1969). 

Solutions suggested for reducing distress in college students indude 
"^stress inoculation^^for example, informirsg students in advance of what 
difficulties they might face and encouraging them to develop their own 
strategies to achieve personal goals. Other suggesdons indude improving 
campus mental health services and organizing peer counseling and sdf- 
hdp groups. 

Whmt Is Stressfid for Gruhnte Students? 

The accelerated growth in undergraduate programs has also been fdt 
in graduate schools, resulting in an oversupply of FiuDs, Consequently, 
graduate students, fadng poor employment opportunities when th^ &iish 

their doaoral prc>grams, fed stress associated with the uncertainty of their 
career choice and future p r ospect s . 

(Xten, graduate students perceive that faculty exert great power over 
their lives and fed that they live in a state of substantial powertessness 
(Altbach I970).Anothersourceofstressisthedifiicultyofadiievingsocial 
intimacy. Either it is difficult to find a mate or nuintain a relationship with 
an existing one. Graduate students tend to lack the time, the opportunity, 
or both to devdop interpersonal relationships (Hartshorn 1976). 

Specific tasks that produce stress in graduate students are preliminary 
exams and the doctoral dissertation. Fear of ^*^*>Tmr failure related to 
these tasks is a definite stressor (Kjenilff and Wiggins 1976; Kolko 1980). 

Solutions for alleviating distress indude improved orientation for new 
graduate students, more flexibility in core requirements, and expanding 
the role of faculty advisors. 

What Is Stressfid for Law Students? 

The Socrauc method, devdoped at Harvard in the 1870$. stiU 
characterizes law education today. Certain problems are assodated with 
the approach, however. It puts the teacher in complete control of the 
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dassrooxn, leaving students with little control over bow tb^ 
material being tangin in dass. Related to tbeSocrttknethod is tbei 

feedback. Law students receive little feedback in dass and fittk feedback 
about their a cadem i c peifonnance until after &st sem e st er exams 
(EUinwood, Mayerson, and Paul 1983). 

Law students fed that grades are emphasized excessively and see the 
law school as ascreeningprogramfor law finns» the best of wfaidi interview 
o nly students who have nmie law review. Often, when students d o not rank 
near the top of their class at the end of tbefirst semester, they give up trying 
because their best efforts were not rewarded (Silver 1968). 

In an effort to deal with the lack of feedback, some students rely on 
bogus feedback; for example; students who do wdl inw uii^aded legal 
writing seminar bdieveth^wiU rank hi^ in tbedass.Thecaem^t^ 
students rely upon false feedback to rdieve their anxieties might be 
counterproductive if they begin to avoid adequate preparation for exams. 

Suggestions to relieve distress among law students indode giving 
earlier and more frequent exams, providing positive feedbadc in dass, 
deemp h as i y fn g grades, and basing appointment to the law review on 
writing skills rather than on class rank (Eilinwood, Mayerson, and 
Paul 1983). 

liVfaat Is Stressftil for Medical StiMkms aiKl Rcsk^^ 

Medical education indudes four years of medical sdiool aixl three to 
five years of residency training in a teadiing hospital Premedical 
education in college is in itsdf stressful because of the keen competition to 
get into me dica l schooL Competition continues in mfdical school among 
students eager to get into the residency pro gr am of their choice: For some 
residents, competition continues for those who wish to cam the status of 
"chief resident* in the program and to win a postresidcncy feUowship. 

A maioT stressor for first-year medical students s the amoum and 
complexity of material to be learned. Students fed academic pressure 
because nearly all their dassmates were superior college students 
(Gaensbauer and Mizner 1980). Fatigue is often cited as a stressor in the 
second year, and many researchers describe a bypodiondriacal phenom- 
enon by whidx medical students imagine they have the disease they are 
studying (Bojar 1971; Saslow 1956). 

In the third year* medical students begin patient care, but they are low 
on the totem pole. Acceptance ofdeath and dyingemerges as a key issue in 
coping with stress. For some medical students, the dinical years become 
routine and the fourth year is less stressful 

When medical school graduates enter the first year of residency 
training (the internship), they find themsdves again low on the totem pole, 
and overwork and sleep deprivation become major stressors. Lade of 
personal time continues to stress residents in their second and third years. 

Solutions to bdp medical students and residents cope with stress 
indude improving orientation forfirst-yearmedicalstudcnts and residents. 
Better counsding and more suppoit groups are itcommeaded. Providing 
more free time in the medical school oirriculum and residency training is 
often died, but the requirements to achieve competaicy in medicine seem 
to predndtf major reductions in the woridoad. 

What OvenD Approaches Are Rccomniendcd? 

Stress is necessary to challenge students to learn. What is needed are 
approaches to reduce the negative aspects of stress (dis'ress) that lessen 
students* learning and performance. The key to reducing distress is 
providing students with a feeling of control over their education, 
information about what to expect, and feedback regarding what can be 
done to improve their performance. Students who do not feci hdpless will 
adopt their own coping strategies. 

Reactive coping, that is, dealing with onc\ own thoughts and feelings, 
can be facilitated by accessible professional and peer counseling, student 
support groups, aitd adequate faculty advising. Active coping, that is, 
dealing with the aaual stressful situations orevents, can be strengthened by 
pnniding students with early success. 

Good teaching can not be overestimated as a key to preventing and 
minimizing distress among students. Of course, faculty may not be good 
teachers if they are themsdves stressed and if they fed uiutwarded for good 
teaching. How to reduce stress among factilty and reward good teaching 
are questions for further study. 
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